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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Writing of History: An Introduction to Historical Method. 
By F. M. Fling, Ph.D. Yale University Press, 1920. Pp. 195. 

I count this book a distinct failure — in form, make-up, style, 
and in choice of examples. Dr. Fling says that it is not a revised 
edition of his Outline, which has been out of print a score of years, 
but that it is an entirely new work. Bernheim, to whom the 
book is dedicated, would hardly approve the title selected by 
Dr. Fling. The two terms: Writing of History and Introduction 
are not synonymous. There is a constant parallel in these pages 
to the rigid technical work done in the chemical laboratory. 
The simile is not a mistaken one, but the processes carried on in 
the laboratory are not wholly identical, except in the imperious 
necessity of accuracy and patience which rule the test tube and 
the reagent. Dr. Fling has not given us the textbook for histori- 
cal method we need, and need badly, in our classes. He was 
one of the first to make Bernheim's Lehrbuch known to students 
in the United States, and his Outline of Historical Method, pub- 
lished in 1899, still holds the field as a very practicable manual 
in English. If I might sum my criticism up in a word, it is this : 
in the Outline, the author visualized a help for beginners; in this 
latter volume he has forgotten the beginner, and visualizes the 
finished scholar. The chief defects of the books are the lack of 
typographical aids and the limited ambitus of source-examples. 
No one would publish for the student a textbook in Chemistry 
in this way. The style is involved. There is no aid to the eye 
in the pages, and entirely too much is taken for granted. For 
one who has finished his study in historical method, the book 
would be a valuable Vade Mecum, but no teacher could use 
the book for a class, even of graduate beginners. Any one of a 
half-dozen works on the same subject would fill our need much 
better. Battaini, Manuale di Metodologia Storica; Albers, 
Manuale di Propedeutica Storica; Benigni, Historiae Ecclesiasticae 
Propaedeutica; Fonck, Wissenschaftliches Arbeiten; Villada, Como 
se aprende a trabajar cientifiamente, and especially Deschepper, 
Inleiding tot de Studie der Kerkgeschiedenis, are all of more in- 
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trinsic worth; and, based as they are on Bernheim and Langlois- 
Seignobos, as Fling's little volume is, they show a clearer appre- 
ciation of the student's needs. Of course, there is nothing original 
about the divisioning of the book. Bernheim laid down the large 
divisions in his classic volume, and they are too logical to warrant 
change. Dr. Fling has marred his book with traces of a bias one 
scarcely expects to find in a modern scholar. The writer who 
says of a certain scene he witnessed at the circus that "had this 
crowd been a gathering of medieval folk it would have reported 
a miracle," knows very little of the medieval spirit. No age 
saw scepticism in inquiry pushed to such limits. It is hardly 
fair to shoulder the "miraculous" mind on the medieval days 
when our own times are made so ridiculous by spiritistic frauds. 
One could overlook this fling at the Middle Ages. It is a sort of 
lapsus into an attitude that was popular to the last generation of 
historical students. But no student can overlook the miserable 
interpretation Dr. Fling gives to the following example: 

It is affirmed in an historical document that on a certain occasion water was 
changed into wine. The affirmation cannot be localized, that is we do not know 
who saw this performance, nor when he made a record of what he thought he 
saw, but even if the affirmation were of a more valuable nature, even if it could 
be definitely localized, it would not establish the probability of the thing 
asserted, because all reliable human experience indicates that the thing could not 
have taken place. We know what the chemical composition of wine is and what 
the chemical composition of water is, and we know of no way in which the ele- 
ments of water — oxygen and hydrogen — can be combined to produce wine, i, e., 
fermented grape juice. If the witness believed that he saw water changed into 
wine, he was self-deceived (pp. 105-6). 

This paragraph rules the book out of court as an impartial 
and honest study. No Christian student can trust the rest of 
the work, when this blasphemy is allowed to stand. The Gospels 
are not open to the historical critic. They contain the Revealed 
Word of God, spoken to us by the lips of His Only Begotten Son, 
Jesus Christ, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, True 
God and True Man, Who could neither deceive nor be deceived, 
because He is God. If localization of the source means, as D?\ 
Fling states, and as everyone else who writes books on Method 
states, the determination of the when, where and by whom, the 
source originated, it is obvious that the Miracle of Cana will 
answer these three questions. It is precisely in this problem of 
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oral tradition that most of our guides fail us. There is a divine 
as well as a human oral tradition, and the former is not within 
the province of the human mind for critical appraisal. We go 
to God on our knees and not with a text-book, a microscope, or 
book of man-made rules. But apart from this blemish in the 
book, the Writing of History is another example of how far all 
adaptations of Bernheim fall short. It is like buying for a few 
marks a replica of the Cologne Cathedral. It serves to remind 
us of the glorious Dom, but its practical value may be hardly 
higher than that of a paper-weight. Dr. Fling has already 
proven that he is beyond all our historical teachers best capable 
of giving us an authorized translation of the Lehrbueh. That 
would satisfy us; hardly anything else will, unless one is able to 
read the original. 

Peter Guilday. 

A Century of Negro Migration, by Carter Godwin Woodson. Wash- 
ington: The Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. 

The Negro has been termed migratory. Mr. Woodson denies 
this, and his denial is probably justified. Certainly there have 
been more extensive and more important shiftings of population 
among whites than among the colored. The educational and 
economic condition of the colored race, as well as the difference 
in ethnic type and the consciousness of kind have constantly 
operated to keep Negroes indefinitely concentrated in certain 
sections. This is the history of the so-called "black belts." 

Still, because there is a peculiar importance to such fluctua- 
tions in Negro population as have taken place, they are worth the 
study. The present work is an attempt to analyze coherently 
the various movements of Negroes away from their traditional 
centers of habitation, which have been marked features at least 
since 1815. The recent colored migrations to the North and 
West have given the subject renewed interest. 

Prior to the Civil War migrations were due mostly to the desire 
of Negroes to escape from slavery as when the French settlements 
in the West became places of refuge, or to philanthropy as when 
many fair-minded men, especially among the Quakers, trans- 
planted numbers of Negroes to free-soil. There was also in those 
days some public talk of colonization, from which little that was 



